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New Legislative Proposal 
For Education 


At the close of the last session of Congress, 
Senator Murray introduced a bill for comprehensive 
aid to education from the federal government. He 
indicated at the time it was introduced that he hoped 
that many suggestions and criticisms would come 
to him during the five-month adjournment period 
so that an improved measure could be introduced 
at the start of the new Congress. Educators have 
shown great interest in the proposal, so Senator 
Murray’s hope of much consideration is assured. 

The measure would make funds available to the 
states for a broad ten-year program of aid to pre- 
elementary and elementary education, secondary 
and higher education, adult education and com- 
munity recreation, vocational schools, special edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children, health and 
physical education, and development of public li- 
brary services. It also provides federal aid to the 
states for scholarships for higher education for 
planning and construction of schools for camping 
programs and for research in educational methods. 

The formula for financial aid is such that the 
poorer states will be given every possible assistance 
in raising their standards. They are not required 
to match federal funds in order to receive grants, 
although provision is made to insure that they do 
not diminish their current expenditures for schools 
as a result of the federal aid. Assistance is available 
for private and sectarian schools as well as for public 
education. Funds which would be made available 
by the federal government increase over the ten 
year period to $1,900,000,000 for the year 1957. 
States are required to bring their contribution up 
to a rising minimum during the first five years of 
the program and thereafter maintain it at that level. 
During this period they are also required to meet 
national minima as to teachers’ salaries, equality of 
education as between rural and urban schools and 
schools for minorities, and standards. 

There can be no quarrel with the objectives of this 
legislation—an adequate program of education which 
would be equally available to every part of the coun- 
try. Safeguards are retained to insure that control 
over education will remain a state and local matter. 
There will undoubtedly be opposition, however, 
from those who do not care to see the federal govern- 
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ment undertake such a permanent financial obliga- 
tion in the field of education. 


Where Are We on 
Atomic Energy? 


Apart from the U. S. report on the industrial pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy which Mr. Baruch made 
public on September 7, work within the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission during recent 
weeks has been concentrated in the Commission’s 
technical subcommittee. There scientists of the 
member nations, on the basis of such information 
as the United States deemed wise to reveal, have 
been studying whether it is possible from a scientific 
point of view to control atomic energy. 

It is generally understood that this subcommittee 
has completed its report, and that it is being held up 
for official and political reasons rather than for dif- 
ferences of opinion of a scientific nature. Apparently 
all of the member nations have agreed to sign the re- 
port except Russia, whose representative did not 
have the authority. Presumably it will be necessary 
for him to confer with higher officials in his govern- 
ment, presenting such facts as were made available 
to the members by the U. S. delegate. 

We should not be too surprised if it takes a con- 
siderable amount of time for officials of other nations 
to become fully aware of the fact that new scientific, 
political, economic, and social concepts are made 
necessary by the advent of the atomic age. Our own 
legislators, who were subjected to eleven and a half 
months of intensive education work by hundreds of 
scientists, by civic organizations, by far-sighted in- 
dividuals from all walks of life as well as by informed 
members from their own ranks, still came perilously 
close to shutting their eyes to reality. They almost 
buried the McMahon bill for domestic control of 
atomic energy,—much less drastic than the proposals 
for international control. And six weeks after final 
passage of the bill, the President still has not named 
the five members to the Commission called for in the 
legislation. Thus in these days of extreme interna- 
tional tension, our atomic energy project remains in 
the hands of the military. 

Our own civilian commission should be set up 
without further delay. At the same time, there 
is urgent need in other lands as well as our own for 
the general public and members of government to 
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be educated to the fact that a workable system of 
international control is essential. 


Have We Accomplished the 
Reorganization of Congress? 


A few days before adjourning, the 79th Congress 
accepted with some modification the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. This legislation, which 
changed many of the procedures of Congress, was 
hailed far and wide as a major step toward the goal 
of an effective and democratic national legislature. 
Now, however, it seems that the reforms in the com- 
mittee structure—to eliminate unnecessary commit- 
tees and consolidate others, as well as to make it 
possible for a member of Congress to serve on only 
one or two important committees—may be partly 
ignored by the new Congress in January. Opponents 
are predicting that the reorganization measure may 
turn out to be “nothing but a scrap of paper.” 

The reason for the agitation is that when the new 
House of Representatives convenes, one of the first 
orders of business to come before it is a resolution 
to adopt the rules of the body. One Congress can- 
not bind another, therefore if past practice is fol- 
lowed, someone could offer the motion that the 
House adopt the rules of the 79th Congress. (It has 
been customary for this motion to be offered by the 
ranking majority member of the Rules Committee.) 
Since the new practices did not go into effect in the 
79th Congress, this would mean a reversion to the 
status of the beginning of the last session—and a re- 
jection of the methods prescribed by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. The salary increases, and certain of the 
other provisions which were important, would be 
retained. The committee reorganization, however, 
has been called the heart of the reforms, and this sec- 
tion could be scuttled very easily. 

In the Senate, the rejection of the new procedures 
would not be so readily accomplished. Since the 
Senate is a continuous body with only one-third of 
its members subject to elections every two years the 
changes which were voted will go into effect auto- 
matically unless there is a specific movement to 
repeal the Legislative Reorganization Act. Thus it 
is a possibility that the streamlined committees would 
be operating in the Senate and not in the House. 

It is possible that all this discussion has arisen as 
a result of a small amount of scare publicity on the 
part of the opponents of the reform measure. In any 
case it is important to watch the situation to make 
sure that a parliamentary maneuver is not used to 
undermine the gains which have been made. 


Budgetary Policy to 
Control Inflation 


Within a few days after final passage of price con- 
trol legislation, President Truman made public his 
revised estimates on the federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1946-47. The interim budget report had this to 
say: “In view of the action the Congress has taken 


on price controls, I must repeat—with added em- 
phasis—my recommendation of last January that no 
tax reduction be made until the inflationary situation 
has passed.” 

The report went on to say: “Budgetary policies 
have become a major weapon to fight the kind of 
‘boom and bust’ which followed World War I.... 
The traditional forces of private enterprise and self- 
reliance are at work in transforming a war economy 
into a peace economy of high production and full 
employment. It is our duty to prevent this trans- 
formation from degenerating into a speculative boom 
and subsequent collapse such as we had after the last 
war. Budgetary policy has a great responsibility in 
that respect. Its responsibility increases as direct con- 
trols are lifted.” 

At the same time the President took the following 
steps, which are now being carried out under the 
supervision of the Bureau of the Budget: 

The Army and Navy departments were directed 
to curtail expenditures by offsetting military pay in- 
creases by corresponding reductions in other areas, 
and Army, Navy, and Maritime departments were 
directed to examine the feasibility of reducing still 
further the military program. 

All heads of agencies having direct charge of pub- 
lic works, as well as those responsible for grants-in- 
aid and loans, were directed to “take all measures to 
secure the postponement of public works at the 
present time, so that the Government competes as 
little as possible for scarce labor and materials.” 

The general directive to all executive departments 
and agencies requested a review of all expenditure 
programs and plans for curtailment where possible. 
The President’s letter went on to say: “In addition to 
such major curtailments as may be possible, smaller 
economies must not be overlooked. In this connec- 
tion it is particularly important that the federal gov- 
ernment not compete with private demand for items 
in short supply. Such items as construction ma- 
terials, automobiles, and office equipment should 
not be purchased before January 1947, except in 
cases of urgent necessity. In the case of such scarce 
commodities as lumber and textiles, procurement 
should be deferred to an even later date.” 

It is still too early to tell how effective this program 
will be in helping the country towards a balanced 
budget, and subsequent paying off of the national 
debt. International relations will have more to do 
with our national budget than any domestic gov- 
ernment programs. Expenditures for national de- 
fense, interest on the public debt, tax refunds, vet- 
erans, and international finance and relief, account 
for 86 percent of the prospective government ex- 
penditures for this year. Some of these expenses 
cannot be reduced no matter how economy minded 
the country becomes. But our budget now includes 
an item of 18 billion dollars for national defense— 
compared with one billion in 1939. Here, then, is a 
very practical, budgetary reason why we must do all 
in our power to consolidate the peace as quickly as 
possible. 
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